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the Business Manager, David H. Holmes, 179 Marcy 
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The object of the Classical Association of the 
Middle States and Maryland, as set forth in its 
Constitution, is “to unite all persons in the Middle 
States and Maryland who are interested in the study 
of the lit cature, the life, and the art of ancient 
Greece and ancient Rome, that the position of the 
Classics may be strengthened in every possible way, 
through the encouragement of research and the de- 
velopment of better methods of teaching”. 

The first annual meeting of the Association, held 
at Columbia University, April 26-27 last, was a dis- 
tinct success. ‘The attendance was good. The 
papers were all interesting and suggestive, and called 
forth much discussion; that discussion, further, was 
decidedly hopeful in tone. The earnestness and 
enthusiasm displayed and the real value of the 
papers presented and of the discussions made the 
meeting an inspiration to all who attended the ses- 
sions. 

The next meeting will be held at the George 
Washington University, at Washington, ES G, wm 
the spring of 1908. Every effort will be made to 
provide a programme truly interesting and helpful; 
if more time can be secured for the meeting, one 
afternoon or evening will be set apart for a number 
of informal conferences on various topics, par- 
ticularly on practical problems confronting clas- 
sical teachers and those associated with such 
work in an administrative capacity. Further, 
an effort will be made to enable the mem- 
bers of the Association to meet one = an- 
other more freely than was possible at the first 
meeting, where practically all were strangers one 


to another. 


The Classical Weekly will serve as a means of 
communication between the officers of the Associa- 
tion and the members and as the depository of the 
papers read at the meetings and, it is hoped, of the 
results of original research conducted by members 
and others quite apart from the annual meetings. 
In this way, it is believed, The Classical Weekly 
will further the realization of the object of the 
Association. | Publication in itself is not necessarily 
a blessing; it may, indeed, be an evil, if the matter 
presented is trivial in itself or imperfectly worked 
out or if the form of presentation is not good. 
Yet, after all, publication has a value, and a high 
value, too, in that it is, when rightly done, the 
proof of continuance of study. Many dangers con- 
front the teacher; one great danger is that of being 
overwhelmed by his daily work till he forgets that 
in matters of knowledge as in so much else only 
two states are possible, progression or retrogression. 
Independent study on lines suggested by one’s daily 
work, or, better still, on lines apart from one’s 
daily work, is the surest preventive of mental stag- 
nation and affords at the same time the most pleas- 
urable and satisfactory recreation. In Germany 
much of the most valuable matter published is pre- 
sented by men entirely outside the university facul- 
ties; there is no reason why a_ similar state of 
things should not come to pass in our own country. 


The Association, then, invites all classical teachers 
within its territory and all others there interested 
in any way in the Classics to become members. The 
annual dues of two dollars carry with them The 
Classical Weekly. Applications for membership 
should be sent to the undersigned at Barnard Col- 
lege, New York City. Articles, reviews, notes on 
matters of interest within the whole range of clas- 
sical studies will be welcomed, whether the sender 
is a member of the Association or not. 

Persons debarred by geographical considerations 
from obtaining membership in the Association wil] 
he welcomed as subscribers to The Classical Week- 
ly. The subscription price is one dollar per year; 
subscriptions may be sent either to the undersigned 
or to Dr. David H. Holmes, Business Manager, 179 
Marcy Avenue, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

CHarLes KNAPP 
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THE ELEMENTS OF THE TRANSLATION 
OF LATIN! 

To say that adequate translation is difficult and 
perfect translation impossible is perhaps only an- 
other way of saying that translation belongs to the 
company of the arts, all aiming at an unattainable 
end, all “armed”, as Stevenson puts it, “with a tube 
of superior flake-white to paint the portrait of the 
insufferable sun!” Certainly the difficulty of trans- 
lation is closely bound up with its inexhaustible 
interest. One may try again and again, as all its 
amateurs know, year after year, constantly better- 
ing one’s translation, yet as far as ever from com- 
plete satisfaction. 

The question might reasonably be raised why an 
art so difficult as the translation of Latin into Eng- 
lish should be attempted as early in education as 
we do attempt it. Yet the question after all is an 
idle one, for difficult as it 1s to use translation in 
the earlier years of the study of the language, it 
would probably be more difficult still to dispense 
with it. What needs to be clearly distinguished 
here is the immense difference between our own 
difficulties and problems as translators of Latin and 
the difficulties of a young student still engaged in 
learning the language. It is a difference not only 
of extent, but of kind. 

For in the first place, mature minds judge and 
criticize translations as wholes. Matthew Arnold, 
in his essay On Translating Homer. easily con- 
demned all existing translations by the use of a few 
adjectives. This translation is not rapid in its 
movement, that is not noble in its style, he said, 
and it was idle to urge that this or that detail of 
the original had been faithfully reproduced. Even 
leaving out of sight the more subtle questions of 
style, and considering translation merely as the ren- 
dering of one language into another, adequate 
translation is one long process of sacrifice, com- 
promise and adaptation, the sacrifice of the part to 
the whole, of the letter to the spirit. Now this 
whole is for us, of course, the Latin original. That 
is the real thing of which our translations seem 
only shadowy and distorted reflections. With a 
young student just beginning to learn to read, the 
case is reversed. It is the original which he sees 
in a glass darkly, through the medium of his own 
translation. The original does not exist for him as 
a substantive thing, but as a collection of fragments 
out of which he may piece together his translation. 
There is, besides, something in a young mind which 
makes the parts seem greater than the whole, some- 
thing which cannot see the forest for the trees, 


1This paper was presented at the meeting of the Classical 
Association of the Middle States and Maryland, at New York, 
April 27, 1907. 


which finds untruth in any substitute or compro- 
mise, and must have the letter or miss the spirit. 
So that at the outset the student is doubly hampered 
as regards translation, by this youthful literalism 
and by his imperfect perception of the original. I 
am speaking not of what ought to be, but of 
what is. 

Nothing is easier than to tell a student of Latin. 
even the youngest, exactly how to proceed in trans- 
lation. He does not go wrong for lack of good 
advice. These directions, often very cleverly and 
tellingly put, seem almost pathetic, if one succeeds 
in taking, even partially, the student’s point of view. 
The words are true, absolutely true, true as Cas- 
sandra’s warnings to the Trojans, and sometimes 
quite as useless. “Read the Latin first without 
translating” they generally begin. Ah yes, if they 
could do that at the outset, this difficulty and many 
another would be at an end. Ordinary boys and 
girls, left to themselves, translate words. If that 
does not seem to answer, they translate as much 
of the syntax as is absolutely necessary, treating the 
order as a mere impediment. To get their point 
of view, one must look at syntax, order, and vocab- 
ulary as separate elements in the translation prob- 
lem. Obviously the special phase of that problem 
presented by Latin to English speaking people is 
this: on the one hand we have a rather inflexible, 
but clear, logical and consistent syntax, a curiously 
limited vocabulary and the freest possible order, on 
the other a loose and flexible syntax, a vocabulary 
embarrassed by its own riches and a somewhat rigid 
word-order, in which many places have been as it 
were preempted for purposes of syntax. 

Let us then consider syntax first as an element 
in translation. In that continual sacrifice of the 
parts to the whole which makes translation, no sac- 
rifice is more necessary or common or profitable 
than that of the outward form and body of the 
syntax. When Livy says, for example, “Angebant 
ingentis spiritus virum Sicilia Sardiniaque amissae”, 
no mature mind would object to the translation ‘It 
was torture to the towering pride of the man that 
Sicily and Sardinia had been lost’, though every 
word has undergone a grammatical change, for no 
law of syntax has been broken, no grammatical 
meaning altered. Few would prefer as a_ trans- 
lation ‘The loss of Sicily and Sardinia distressed 
the proud-spirited man’, where somewhat closer re- 
semblance in syntax is gained at the cost of order 
and emphasis. Still fewer would choose ‘Sicily and 
Sardinia, having been lost, distressed the man of 
proud spirit’, where the syntax is imitated in detail 
at the cost of almost everything else worth hav- 
ing. It is only too obvious that in the translation 
of Latin the syntax requires very great freedom of 
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treatment, a freedom of which our young student 
is at first incapable. He is capable of taking great 
liberties with the syntax, of disregarding it alto- 
gether, of trampling it underfoot, but this complete 
freedom of handling combined with absolute re- 
spect for the essential meanings and relations of 
syntax is at first beyond him. Such syntax as 
he observes and takes account of he tends to repro- 
duce literally in translation. The effect on his 
translation is wholly unfortunate. Here is one 
great source of the Latin English that we all know 
and deplore, the Latin English so deliciously ridi- 
culed in the story Concerning a Youth who was un- 
able to lie, attributed to Professor Lane of Harvard. 

But after all is not a sound instinct at work here? 
Can any sort of freedom be conferred or acquired 
all at once? Are not lawlessness and mental con- 
fusion the alternative of this early literalism, rather 
than freedom? ‘The danger of this lawlessness 
in the early years of Latin study seems one of the 
most serious dangers we have to meet. I do not 
believe that it can be exaggerated, or that it is fully 
appreciated. A false idea is prevalent that we 
know very little English grammar and nevertheless 
get on extremely well without it. We may indeed 
know very little consciously, and in all probability 
learned very little in school, but the fundamental 
things in Inglish syntax, all of us, literate and 
illiterate, learned in our infancy. We learned for 
example a great many words which exist in Eng- 
lish for the purpose of expressing relations between 
other words. We learned many combinations of 
order, which have for us an irresistible grammat- 
tcal meanine. Much of this we can carry over and 
use more or less unconsciously in modern lan- 
zuages. But Latin goes about these things so 
differently that a whole new set of mental habits 
has to be formed. Until they are to some extent 
formed, nothing else seems of equal consequence, 
vot even better translation, To understand the 
ultimate horror of the state of mind that threatens 
our students, we must imagine that in English ‘You 
will die’, and “They are dead’ meant at first sight very 
much the same thing, that in the sentence ‘Cain 
killed Abel’ the reader relied mainly on his knowl- 
edge of Biblical history to determine who was the 
murderer, that all our adjectives and pronouns had 
to be distributed and applied bv general appropriate- 
ness alone. To get the simpler and more funda- 
mental facts of syntax recognized, observed, acted 
upon is one of the greatest early difficulties, espe- 
cially with young Americans, who can not conceive 
of a rule or law as ever seriously intended to im- 
pede or control action. Now we all know how 
much of the difficulty or ease of learning a construc- 
tion depends on its translatability. Why else should 


so simple a matter as the agreement of the gerun- 
dive be a constant stumbling-block ? Why else 
must we carefully teach that parcere for example, 
is followed by the dative, while cedere looks out for 
itself, so to speak? We all know the persistency 
with which young students, with the facts staring 
them in the face from the printed page, will still 
parse from their translations. As long, then, as 
mental confusion exists in connection with any par- 
ticular construction the confusion may easily be 
confounded by free translation. But as soon as 
its essential meaning is so thoroughly mastered 
that it is recognized under any disguise, freedom in 
translation, so far as that construction is concerned, 
is not only possible but distinctly desirable. To take 
a simple example, the useful and common expedient 
of rendering an active by a passive construction 
can be safely allowed only when the confusion con- 
cerning the voice of verbs is well at an end. Thus 
the student must work out his freedom bit by bit, 
point by point, steadily but gradually. If we check 
his literal tendencies before the time, we shall be 
“drawing a circle premature, greedy for quick re- 
turns of profit’, and our bargain will indeed be a 
bad one, even as regards translation. For trans- 
lation worthy the name presupposes power to read, 
and power to read is impossible without this prac- 
tical grasp of syntax. 

I have already touched upon the point that a 
great deal of our manipulation of syntax in Latin 
comes from a desire to retain the order. For we 
all recognize in the Latin freedom of order a ver- 
itable gift to the language, one that helps out its 
deficiencies in all sorts of ways and in particular 
lends a constant element of beauty to what might 
otherwise have been a somewhat rigid and unlovely 
language. In reading we depend on the order; 
we get all sorts of hints, sidelights and suggestions 
from it. In translation, we earnestly and some- 
times despairingly endeavor to reproduce its effects 
in English, learning incidentally a great deal about 
English order and the many devices by which our 
own language has striven to escape the bondage of 
a fixed order. Even for young students reading 
in the order is perfectly possible under direction. 
But the distinction between reading and translation 
is not clear to them, and, when they are left to 
themselves, such approaches to reading as_ they 
make tend to set aside the Latin qrder as merely 
troublesome and irrational. They want an order 
that will translate. We know the concessions that 
used to be made to this weakness in the ordo that 
was furnished, in poetry, at least, in our grand- 
jathers’ time. Another difficulty is that the chil- 
dren have at first no conscious knowledge of Eng- 
lish order, only a set of instincts. Mental. habits 
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which they do not understand hold them fast. It 
is like wrestling with a phantom. If the student, 
with commendable docility, is making an effort to 
read in the order, he tends to translate in it. For 
an example of the very complex and to him mys 
terious difficulties that may be encountered here, we 
need not go beyond the first chapter of Caesar. 
Gaul, we learn there, is divided into three parts, 
‘one of which the Belgae inhabit’ (here the object 
precedes the verb and the subject, but so it natur- 
ally does in English), ‘another the Aquitani’ (here 
the object may precede, but with some sense of 
difficulty), ‘the third they who are called Celts 
in their own tongue, Gauls in ours’ (here the or- 
der in English is quite forced and almost impos- 
sible). Yet the three clauses are perfectly sym- 
metrical in structure. It is only by translation 
that we discover such facts as these about the order 
of modifiers in English, that we may speak of a 
densely crowded street, but not of a crowded with 
people street, or that, having aliae muiltae and 
magnae as modifiers of the same virtutes, we must 
say ‘many other great’ in English, no other ar- 
rangement being possible. No wonder our young 
students abandon the attempt to reproduce the or- 
der. Yet they must not abandon it, for the Latin 
order can be retained in translation, and must be 
retained in most cases if the translation is not 
to suffer. It may even be retained surprisingly 
often without altering the form of the syntax. ‘Be- 
hind the rider sits black Care’, ‘Fine gratitude you 
are showing to the Roman people’, ‘Down fall the 
pine trees’, ‘This I pray, this last cry I pour out 
with my blood’, are but a few random instances out 
of many where English shows itself tractable. 
However, the usual condition of reproducing the 
Latin order in translation without violence to Eng- 
lish is the free handling of syntax previously re- 
ferred to. As that becomes more and more pos- 
sible with the student's increasing knowledge, the 
order may more and more be kept. This is of 
course a wonderful gain to the translation itself and 
also a great stimulus to reading in the order. 

I have kept the consideration of word meanings un- 
til the last, though it is the first point that engages 
the young student's attention. His devotion to his 
vocabulary is even excessive, yet his efforts bear 
singularly little fruit, and nowhere is he more in 
need of guidance. The difficulty here arises from 
the comparative smallness of the Latin vocabulary 
and the consequent necessity for considering every 
word not as a separate unit but in relation to all 
the context. Nothing more directly forces the stu- 
dent to the effort, at first unwelcome, of consid- 
ering a sentence as a whole. The fact that Latin 


gives us comparatively few words to memorize is 


not appreciated by the young student. Very gladly, 
if consilium might only be always ‘plan’, would they 
memorize additional words for advice and purpose 
and strategy and diplomacy and all the little army 
of English words which consilium represents. It 
requires an intelligent comparison of the two lan- 
guages to see that const/ium does always mean some- 
thing like planning, but that English calls this plan- 
ning by different names according to the circum- 
stances under which it is done, while Latin contents 
itself with one, trusting to the context to make its 
application clear. A boy is very unlikely to make 
this discovery unassisted. What he desires at first 
is not the essential meaning of the Latin word at 
all, but a convenient English tag to attach to it. 
The trouble with consi/ium is that the English tags 
are so numerous. inzvidia, the fear of which so 
possesses Cicero’s imagination in the Catilines, not 
only may but must be translated in various places 
unpopularity, hostility, criticism, disfavor, reproach. 
It is a real feat for a young mind to recognize es- 
sential similarity in these different and not alto- 
gether synonymous words. And what of the cases 
where there is not any English tag to attach? what 
of versari and afficere? What most of all of the 
many cases where the translation word is not the 
meaning, all those metaphors not at home in English 
for which some different expression must be substi- 
tuted? The natural early desire not to stop over 
the essential meaning, but to take the shortest cut 
to an English equivalent has been, I must believe, 
strengthened by the fact that Caesar's vocabulary 
is the first the student encounters; it is used now in 
most beginning books. The immediate gain ‘n 
economy of effort is doubtless great, and the prac- 
tice probably justifiable; yet it is a pity to get a 
technical vocabulary first, to make the acquaintance 
of ponere in the sense of pitching a camp, to have 
one’s first Latin sentences full of legions, cohorts, 
fortifications and military manceuvers, objects and 
operations more or less misty and remote. For this 
sense of unreality in regard to the Latin words 
cripples translation doubly, by putting yet another 
hindrance in the way of real reading of the Latin. 
lor what reading wants of a word is the real 
meaning, not an English word at all; what transla- 
tion wants is the English word which will convey 
that meaning under the given circumstances, often 
not a translation of the word at all. 

In secondary school work this difficulty reaches 
an acute stage in Vergil, that is, if it has not been 
successfully dealt with before that. Even then 
Vergil offers the best opportunity for distinguish- 
ing essential meanings from translation equivalents, 
or, if one looks at it in another way, the greatest 
danger of confounding the two. His intolerance 
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of anything commonplace or hackneyed in diction, 
his desire for words and metaphors that will bite 
and tell are carried to a point that would be harsh- 
ness in prose. ‘This characteristic of Vergil has 
not been even remotely imitated in any translation 
that I know. In school translations everything 
tends to be smoothed away, blurred and_ effaced. 
Tennyson uses words as Vergil does when he writes 
of “breasting the blows of circumstance”, or speaks 
of trees as “clothing their branchy bowers with fifty 
Mays”, or writes “Climb thy thick noon, disastrous 
day”. Imagine commonplace expressions substi- 
tuted for all these unusual ones. Yet this is what 
happens to Vergil in our schools. So that here, 
if not before, the essential meaning must be insisted 
upon as something distinct from a translation sub- 
stitute. Here, if not before, we must know that 
petere means aim at and ponere set down. Once 
interested in the essential meaning of Latin words, 
the variation of that meaning by context and the 
possibilities of expressing it in English, one is well 
started on one of those happy roads that never come 
to an end. Which of us is not still trying to get 
a better rendering for some particular studium or 
virtus, and still hoping to find precisely the right 
expression somie day? When one’s students set out 
upon this quest, one gets a strong sense of intel- 
lectual comradeship with them. 

It seems, then, that the whole process of learning 
to translate Latin is a gradual and progressive liber- 
ation of the mind, in which realities emerge and 
detach themselves from what is accidental or unim- 
portant in their outward form. The student be- 
gins in a kind of mental bondage, partly to the 
literalism inseparable from youth, partly to his own 
language, whose forms and habits are identical to 
him with thought itself. Sut when he has learned 
to translate Latin even as well as he may, under 
favorable conditions, in our schools, when he has 
learned to treat syntax freely but never lawlessly, 
to accept and find at last rational and helpful a thing 
at first so repellent to his unconscious instincts as 
Latin order, and to recognize by constant compari- 
son of the Latin and the English vocabulary that 
all words are more or less unsuccessful attempts 
to express thought, he has gone a long way toward 
mental enfranchisement, he is to a certain extent 
at least the master and not the slave of language. 
When by a growing power to read he comes to sce 
his original clearly, he feels increasing dissatisfac- 
tion with his own attempts to copy it, and L know 
of nothing more hopeful for English work than 
the intensity of effort to which translation, as it 
were, provokes and challenges the more intelligent 
students. 

Little has been said about ways and means. Prob- 


ably, as Kipling said of tribal lays, “there are nine 
and sixty ways” of teaching translation and “every 
single one of them is right”. But I venture to say 
that no one of the sixty-nine can be applied with 
the best effect without the constant effort to put 
one’s self mentally in the student's place and to 
guide him along, without pausing, it is true, but 
also without haste or impatience. 
ELLA CATHERINE GREENE 
The Baldwin School, Bryn Mawr 


REVIEWS 
Ikuripides and the Spirit of His Dramas. By Paul 
Decharme, translated by James Loeb. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. (1906). Pp. xxii 
+ 392. $3.00. 

The late Professor Decharme’s Euripide et 
L’Esprit de son ‘Theatre (1893) is widely. known 
among students of Euripides. This anaiysis of 
Euripides’ temperament, intellectual tendencies and 
dramatic work rests on a more profound study of 
the dramas themselves than has characterized any 
that preceded it. 

Though to the most tragic of poets the Athenians 
themselves and posterity alike have granted but the 
third place among Greek tragedians, his work has 
heen more widely read, studied and discussed than 
that of any other Greek dramatist and in a sense 
his plays-are popular to-day. At the present time 
the psychology of the Euripidean dramas appears to 
interest the cultivated public more than the perfec- 
tion of Sophocles or the grandeur of Aeschylus. 
Attacks on his art and morals are no longer in fash- 
ion; Professor Decharme points out that it is 
equally absurd to criticize him for the innovations 
in the construction of his dramas and for his philo- 
sophic attitude toward the myths about the Olym- 
pians which constituted the popular religion of his 
day. 

Euripides and Socrates both were accused of cor- 
rupting the young and of teaching atheism. — Plato 
interpreted Socrates for the after-world in’ such 
fashion that he has come to connote almost perfect 
goodness and wisdom, Euripides was less fortunate ; 
he had as his exponent not the great philosopher but 
Aristophanes, the greatest genius that ever wrote 
comedy, advocatus diaboli indeed in his case as in 
that of Socrates. 

Professor Decharme deplores the fact that the 
Aristophanic judgment of Euripides has. still too 
wide currency even among those who love the 
tragic poet. This book shows abundantly how in 
these latter days Euripides has come into his own 
after the period in which bitter vituperation of 
him was in fashion in Germany (with the great 


exception of Goethe) and in other lands where Ger- 
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man scholarship was followed blindly. In the first 
part of the work the critical spirit of Euripides is 
examined, in the second his dramatic genius is 
studied. Stress is laid on the fact that the critical 
spirit of Euripides, which led to his being called 
the philosopher of the stage, determined his feeling 
toward the philosophy as toward the religious, social 
and political questions of the day; Euripides openly 
opposed narrow and unintelligent formalism and la- 
bored for the emancipation of the Greek mind. 

In general one can only agree with Professor 
Decharme’s statement and admire its lucidity and 
the depth of scholarship it reveals. Occasionally, 
however, we must take issue with him. For ex- 
ample he regards pessimism as one of the character- 
istics of Euripidean philosophy. Euripides did in- 
deed tend to question deeply all things human and 
a melancholy tinge was thus given to his thought; 
we nevertheless feel that a better word can be found 
to denote his feeling for the sorrows of humanity. 
It is rather pity, that emotion which found its 
crowning expression in the Troades, lately charac- 
terized as “perhaps in European literature the first 
great expression of the spirit of pity for mankind, 
exalted into a moving principle’. This quality, 
not that inert and despairing thing called pessimism, 
colors the passages adduced by Professor De- 
charme; it is this quality that, in Aristotle’s famous 
phrase, makes him the most tragic of poets. Again, 
the author speaks of Euripides’ aversion to women, 
which he ascribes in part to the alarming progress 
which at that time the authority of women was mak- 
ing in Athenian households. In spite of his ex- 
planations we can not feel that the portrayer of the 
wife Alcestis, the sisters Iphigenia and Electra, the 
girls Macaria and Polyxena hated womankind. Our 
author has here committed the error which he right- 
ly condemns in others, that of determining the 
views of Euripides from passages, often fragments, 
taken at random from his text, appropriate enough 
in the mouth of the speaker, but not to be regarded 
as expressions of the poet’s own opinion (cf. e. g. 
Jason's tirade against women). Further, Professor 
Decharme adduces no evidence to disprove Wilamo- 
witz’ dictum that no woman had any influence in 
Athens save “die Jungfrau von der Burg”. 

In discussing the political views of Euripides the 
author is rightly on his guard against finding politi- 
cal allusions everywhere. Occasionally, however, 
he leaves a passage entirely pointless, though a po- 
litical interpretation is obvious or probable. For 
example, he denies that the famous passage in the 
Phoenissae about exile has any reference to the 
case of Alcibiades. He argues that an allusion 
made in a play of 406, nearly a year after the 
return of Alcibiades, would have lacked interest. 


The date of the Phoenissae is a vexed question but 
the termini for it are the years 411-406; throughout 
all those years the exiles and return of Alci- 
biades formed a theme of burning interest at 
Athens. In Aristophanes’ play of 406, in Alci- 
biades’ second exile the city is in turmoil with the 
question what to do with her son whom she loves 
and hates and longs for. It seems hardly possible 
that Euripides, in composing this passage, should 
not have thought of this great exile, whom he had 
oved. Surely cvvacopeiv rots uh copots is applicable 
not to an exile from Boeotian Thebes, but to 
one from the city which Pericles called the school 
of Hellas. Again Professor Decharme dismisses 
with too much scorn the attempt to identify the 
chiefs described in the Suppliants with contempo- 
rary Athenian statesmen. The description has a 
historical rather than an epic character, and_ it 
seems very probable that contemporaries of Euripi- 
des are described, though we are not able to ix 
upon them with certainty. 

In the second part of the work the art of Euripi- 
des is considered as an original and innovating 
form. Two of the most interesting points are the 
discussion of divine interventions and the consid- 
eration of the prologues. These are explained and 
defended in two valuable chapters. The last part 
of the book, which takes up the choral passages and 
the monodies, constitutes an important accompani- 
ment to Masqueray’s more technical discussion. 

Professor Decharme has been fortunate in_ his 
translator, who evidently commands the three lan- 
guages the knowledge of which is necessary to suc- 
cessful translation of a book like this. Occasional 
lapses there are. The sentence “Thus Telephus 
came upon the stage dressed like a poor devil” gives 
a ludicrous effect not present in the French phrase. 
The somewhat close translation of assez on p. 367, 
by which Aristophanes’ magnificent parodies of 
Euripides are termed “rather amusing”, seems not 
quite fairly to represent the spirit of the French. 
Again we need not be purists to object to “moti- 
vate”. But these and similar small details do not 
impair the value of the whole. It is matter for 
congratulation that the admirable work of Professor 
Decharme is accessible in such an excellent English 
form. 

Vassar College Grace Harrier MAcurby 


Essential Latin Lessons. _ By Arthur W. Roberts 
and John C. Rolfe. New York: Charles Serib- 
ner’s Sons (1906). Pp. xiii + 363. $1.00. 

Inasmuch as the office of the reviewer is to con- 
fute as well as to criticize, let it be premised that 
the writer confesses to prejudices. What these are 
he hopes to make so plain that not only shall his 
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cavillings be inspired by his convictions, but that 
his clear preferences may make equally clear the 
value of his personal equation. 

The book is far from being a failure. One may 
use it with the assurance that it is at least as good 
and as safe as the average. There is a sincere 
attempt to present essentials to the beginner in 
an orderly and sober fashion. A vocabulary of 
750 words, a good amount of explanation in the 
presentation of forms, verbs developed by tense- 
stems, every seventh lesson a review, an introduc- 
tory chapter on ienglish grammar, word-lists for 
vocabulary review, and reading lessons from Caesar 
simplified, with “illustrative sentences” for the 
syntax, and exercises in which the Latin is to the 
English in the ratio of about two to one are sound 
ard worthy foundations on which to build. 

Ard now for prejudice. Why, having done well, 
did not the authors go on toward perfection and 
abandon superstition? It is true that pupils “have 
at the outset of their study of Latin a feeble grip 
upon the principles of English grammar”. Such 
being the case, the need is not a collection of 
formal statements which he may use for reference, 
but a very simple and lucid re-teaching of his Eng- 
[sh grammar in immediate union with his Latin 
grammar. To say, for instance, that “The unit 
in language is the sentence” is to utter an impor- 
tant truth, but it is also to ignore the fact that 
the idea of units as applied to language is one not 
easily gained by a child. A recent article protests 
agairst the fear of technical terms in language teach- 
irg; but surely no one seriously believes that there 
is any virtue in formal statement—that is to say, in 
a correct label—apart from an understanding of what 
the statement means. In the Essential Latin Les- 
sons, then, too much reliance his been placed on the 
possibility of conveying ir formation to a beginner by 
the use of conventional grammatical terms. 

As a corsequence of the development of the verb 
by tense-stems, certain forms, particularly the sub- 
junctive and the participle, must be learned before 
they can be intelligently used. Furthermore, both 
of these receive rather casual or at least condensed 
exposition, even when the time for fuller treat- 
mert comes. Seeing that one cannot read Latin 
without clearly understanding the participial and 
gerundive constructions, it is a pity that these are 
rot more elaborately taught. It is true that many 
teachers want “not a method but the materials for 
a method”, nevertheless few would resent any aid 


Essential Latin Lessons, $1 
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in clarifying the views of pupils in regard to these 
important subjects. 

‘The book is conservative in its nomenclature, and 
has not followed the adventurous Hale in multiply- 
ing categories. To that extent it is milk for babes, 
as it should be. 

There are some errors of detail and typography 
which need not be pointed out in this review, more 
particularly as many of them have been published 
in at least one other notice. They will not greatly 
disturb anyone who is fit to teach Latin. 

Joun Epmunp Barss 
MYRTLE AVE, PRINTERS 
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